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not the sagacity of a patient, far-sighted, self-restrained man, for he was
impulsive and hot in temper; it was the quality of a man whose energies
were always well directed and whose mind was always on the alert. It is
remarkable that, in spite of his passionate nature, he was very careful for
his personal safety. There was a lack of generosity in him, which made
him a hard bargainer and, except at Bouvines, a bad leader in battle. He
shrank from death, as he shrank from all sorts of waste and extravagance.
And, just as he was a master of political intrigue, so he loved the science
of military engineering, and preferred to undermine a fortress rather than
to take it by assault.

The story of Philip's domestic life and of the marriage alliances in
which he was concerned, is a good illustration both of his character and
of the close relations which existed, in the life of a powerful medieval
ruler, between his private affairs, the extension of his domain, and the
course of his public or foreign policy. Through his mother Adela of
Champagne, he was closely connected with the great family which
impinged on either side upon the royal domain. When he was associated
with his father Louis VII a few months before the latter's death
(1 November 1179-18 September 1180), the lad of fourteen seemed likely
to Fall under the control of his four uncles, William, Archbishop of Rheims,
Henry I, Count of Champagne, Theobald V, Count of Blois and Chaxtres,
the last of the Seneschals of France, and Stephen, Count of Sancerre. The
rich valleys of the middle Loire and of the upper Seine and its tributaries,
with their noble churches, prosperous towns, and busy fairs were firmly
held by a single house, whose closely-knit interests might well stifle those
of the Crown. As we shall see, Philip from the outset shewed that he had
other ideas. Family solidarity was maintained and lasted well into the
next century* but Philip, like Saint Louis, was always sufficiently sure of
himself to take his own line. He was indeed too much of a realist to be
swayed by the influences of kinship. So far as is known, he was quite in-
different, for example, to the fortunes of his sister Agnes of France, who,
in the year of his accession, was sent off, a child of eight years of age, to
begin her troubled and romantic career in the East.

Philip's own marriages were as much dictated by political prudence as
were his sister's, while his domestic life was even more chequered by
passion; yet the astuteness of the man was unfailing, so that the stormiest
episodes of his private life are inseparable from the grave interplay of the
interests of Church and State and the relations between the Papacy and
the Empire. His first marriage, which took place in April 1180, lasted
ten years, until 1190, when his wife Isabella of Hainault, the mother of
the later Louis VIII, died at the age of nineteen. The history of this
mamage, Philip of France's earliest effort in self-emancipation, is the
main theme in the history of the early years of the reign, and the agree-
ments to which it gave rise affected the course of Franco-Flemish relations
until 1826. Directly or indirectly it added to the French domain Artois;